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The  American  foreign  policy  establishment  has  identified  a  new  national 
security  problem.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  foreign-policy  scholars  and 
popular  writers  have  developed  the  ideas  that  “failed  states”  present  a  global 
security  threat,  and  that  accordingly,  powerful  countries  like  the  United 
States  should  “fix”  the  failed  states.^  However,  the  conventional  wisdom  is 
based  on  a  sea  of  confusion,  poor  reasoning,  and  category  errors. 

Much  of  the  problem  stems  from  the  poor  scholarly  standards  that 
characterize  the  research  on  state  failure.  The  definitions  of  a  “failed  state” 
are  now  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  number  of  studies  about  the  subject. 
That  ambiguity  confounds  analyses  that  seek  to  correlate  threats  with  the 
“failedness”  of  states.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  received  a  boost  after  the  ter¬ 
rorist  attacks  on  11  September  2001.  Analysts  concluded  en  masse  that 
since  Afghanistan  was  both  a  failed  state  and  a  threat,  failed  states  were 
threatening.  Interest  in  remedying  state  failure  grew  after  the  United  States 
toppled  the  rickety  structure  of  the  Iraqi  state,  when  it  became  clear  that 
attempting  to  administer  a  failed  state  was  difficult.  Believing  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  can  be  overcome,  many  analysts  suggest  that  if  the  United  States 
can  prevent  state  failure  or  repair  failed  states,  it  can  reap  gains  not  just  in 
terms  of  international  development  but  also  in  national  security. 

This  article  calls  into  question  the  validity  of  the  concept  of  failed  states 
and  highlights  the  consequences  of  integrating  fear  of  failed  states  into 
American  grand  strategy.  Four  areas  are  considered.  First,  we  outline  the 
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theoretical  and  historical  ideas  from  which  the  concept  of  state  failure 
emerged.  Second,  we  provide  evidence  of  growing  concern  on  the  part 
of  US  policymakers  about  state  failure,  including  structural  changes  in 
the  US  national  security  bureaucracy  that  aim  at  remedying  state  failure. 
Third,  we  sketch  out  some  of  the  methodological  problems  with  the  re¬ 
search  on  state  failure,  pointing  out  that  the  very  term  failed  state  carries 
little  meaning  and  even  less  policy  instruction.  Finally,  we  outline  the  high 
costs  and  dubious  benefits  of  a  policy  focused  on  state  building. 

From  Turbulent  Frontier  to 
Warmed-Over  Wilsonianism 

As  great  powers  grow  more  powerful,  they  tend  to  define  their  interests 
more  broadly.^  In  many  cases,  this  can  include  a  tendency  toward  threat 
inflation.  This  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  for  the  British,  who  came  to  see 
monsters  under  every  bed.  Intent  on  maintaining  their  grip  on  the  Empire, 
the  British,  at  the  height  of  their  power  in  the  nineteenth  century,  began 
focusing  on  the  “turbulent  frontiers”  of  their  colonies  of  India,  Malaya, 
and  South  Africa.  Despite  London’s  professed  reluctance  toward  further 
intervention  and  expansion,  statesmen  regularly  found  themselves  pulled 
beyond  their  own  holdings  in  attempts  to  tame  rambunctious  popula¬ 
tions.  As  one  observer  put  it,  “It  was  necessary  to  advance  our  dominions 
farther  and  farther  for  the  mere  protection  of  what  we  already  possessed. 
Feuds  on  the  border  must  be  subjugated  as  a  safeguard  against  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  rebellion  at  home.”  The  effort  to  bring  order  to  ungoverned  areas 
instead  of  securing  the  Empire’s  hold  on  its  existing  territories  served  only 
to  further  expand  Britain’s  perceived  interests.^ 

Obviously,  the  British  experience  is  an  imperfect  analogy  to  America’s 
current  situation,  but  American  strategists  are  exhibiting  similar  thinking 
today.  The  US  foreign  policy  establishment  thinks  of  American  interests  in 
strikingly  broad  terms.  As  early  as  1980,  American  policymakers  sounded 
very  ambitious.  That  year,  president-elect  Ronald  Reagan’s  national  security 
team  concluded  that  “no  area  of  the  world  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Ameri¬ 
can  interest,”  and  that  the  United  States  should  have  “sufficient  military 
standing  to  cope  with  any  level  of  violence”  anywhere  in  the  world. ^  This 
attitude  was  geared  toward  the  perceived  demands  of  the  Cold  War,  but 
interestingly  it  did  not  die  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  supporting  cuts  in 
military  spending  after  the  Cold  War,  GEN  Colin  Powell  famously  ad¬ 
mitted  from  his  post  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  “Em 
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running  out  of  demons,  I’m  running  out  of  villains.  I’m  down  to  Castro 
and  Kim  II  Sung.”^  The  choice  was  clear  enough:  cut  defense  spending  or 
find  new  threats. 

President  Clinton’s  administration  harbored  a  deep  ambivalence  about  for¬ 
eign  policy,  as  compared  to  domestic  policy.  But  underpinning  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  foreign  policy  was  a  belief  that  any  problem  in  the  world,  regardless 
of  scale  and  no  matter  how  remote,  was  in  principle  rightly  the  purview  of 
US  foreign  policy.  The  administration  expanded  the  mission  in  Somalia  and 
intervened  in  Haiti,  Bosnia,  and  Kosovo,  with  its  inaction  in  Rwanda  serving 
as  the  exception  that  proved  the  rule.  One  reason  for  Clinton’s  expansive  view 
of  American  interests  was  the  argument,  gaining  currency  during  the  1990s, 
that  state  failure  (and  weak  states  more  generally)  were  the  next  important 
security  threat. 

With  America’s  greatest  enemy  overcome,  the  Clinton  administration 
developed  what  John  Bolton  aptly  described  as  an  “instinct  for  the  capil¬ 
laries.”'^  It  wholeheartedly  embraced  nation  building  as  an  important  part 
of  US  national  security  policy.  America’s  foreign  policy  thinkers  joined 
in,  cultivating  concerns  over  failed  states  and  drawing  up  proposals  for 
repairing  them  throughout  the  1990s.  Retired  diplomats  Gerald  Helman 
and  Steven  Ratner  proclaimed  in  1993  that  “it  is  becoming  clear  that 
something  must  be  done”  about  them.^ 

Following  Helman  and  Ratner,  Robert  Kaplan  warned  about  what  he 
saw  as  “the  coming  anarchy.”  In  a  widely  read  and  influential  article  in 
1994,  Kaplan  urged  Western  strategists  to  focus  on  “what  is  occurring  .  .  . 
throughout  West  Africa  and  much  of  the  underdeveloped  world:  the  wither¬ 
ing  away  of  central  governments,  the  rise  of  tribal  and  regional  domains, 
the  unchecked  spread  of  disease,  and  the  growing  pervasiveness  of  war.”^ 
Kaplan  went  on  to  warn,  “The  coming  upheaval,  in  which  foreign  em¬ 
bassies  are  shut  down,  states  collapse,  and  contact  with  the  outside  world 
takes  place  through  dangerous,  disease-ridden  coastal  trading  posts,  will 
loom  large  in  the  century  we  are  entering.”^  Basing  his  case  heavily  on 
Malthusian  economics  and  the  notion  that  “the  environment  ...  is  the 
national-security  issue  of  the  early  twenty-first  century,”  Kaplan  predicted 
that  competition  for  scarce  resources  and  collective  action  problems  of  en¬ 
vironmental  degradation  would  precipitate  conflicts.^'’ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  Kaplan’s  suppositions  were 
rhetorically  overheated,  his  and  others’  contributions  to  the  national  de¬ 
bate  over  foreign  policy  after  the  Cold  War  pointed  in  an  inevitable  direction: 
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toward  the  idea  that  insecurity  and  instability  in  far-flung  corners  of  the 
globe  should  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  US  foreign  policy  con¬ 
cerns.  Indeed,  Kaplan’s  argument  appeared  in  the  comments  of  promi¬ 
nent  Clinton  administration  officials  such  as  Robert  Rubin  and  Lawrence 
Summers,  both  of  whom  were  concerned  with  the  environmental  and 
economic  impacts  of  failed  states.  In  congressional  hearings.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  official  Timothy  Wirth  recommended  the  article  to  members  of 
Congress  saying,  “Even  if  we  wanted  to  be  disinterested  in  the  world,  the 
world  will  always  be  interested  in  us;  its  problems  will  make  their  way 
to  our  shores,  and  become  problems  for  us  and  our  children.  .  .  .  This  is 
not  about  pie-in-the-sky  humanitarianism,  it  is  about  vital,  very  speciflc, 
national  interests.”  Wirth  concluded  by  promising  to  aim  at  “structuring 
a  world  community  more  hospitable  to  our  interests  and  more  in  keeping 

with  the  values  that  we  share  with  men  and  women  of  goodwill  the  world 

”11 

over. 

Turbulent-frontier  thinking  of  the  sort  proffered  by  Kaplan  had  an  en¬ 
during  effect  on  President  Clinton.  Asked  in  an  interview  with  Foreign 
Policy  magazine  in  2009  whether  the  war  on  terror  would  last  longer  than 
the  Cold  War,  Clinton  responded  by  endorsing  once  again  Kaplan’s  view 
that  “we  are,  de  facto,  no  matter  what  the  laws  say,  becoming  nations  of 
mega-city-states  full  of  really  poor,  angry,  uneducated  and  highly  vulner¬ 
able  people,  all  over  the  world.”  Clinton  warned  that  if  Kaplan  were  right, 
it  meant  that  “terror  .  .  .  could  be  around  for  a  very  long  time.”^^ 

During  the  campaign  for  the  presidency  in  2000,  Republican  candi¬ 
date  George  W.  Bush  seemed  skeptical  about  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
nation  building.  Bush  argued  that  the  role  of  US  foreign  policy  should 
be  to  protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States.  During  the  second 
presidential  debate,  he  took  a  shot  at  the  interventionism  of  the  1990s, 
stating,  “I’m  not  so  sure  the  role  of  the  United  States  is  to  go  around  the 
world  and  say,  ‘This  is  the  way  it’s  got  to  be’.”^^  Bush  pointed  to  the  high 
costs  and  dubious  outcomes  of  nation  building,  concluding,  “I  don’t  think 
our  troops  ought  to  be  used  for  what’s  called  nation  building.  ...  I  mean, 
we’re  going  to  have  some  kind  of  nation-building  corps  from  America? 
Absolutely  not.”^^  Condoleezza  Rice,  Bush’s  national  security  adviser  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  famously  described  the  Bush  view  thusly:  “Carrying 
out  civil  administration  and  police  functions  is  simply  going  to  degrade 
the  American  capability  to  do  the  things  America  has  to  do.  We  don’t  need 
to  have  the  82nd  Airborne  escorting  kids  to  kindergarten.”^^ 
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After  11  September  2001,  however,  the  Bush  administration  changed 
course  dramatically.  The  United  States  National  Seeurity  Strategy  (NSS)  re¬ 
leased  in  September  2002  was  based  on  the  idea  that  failing  states  posed  a 
greater  threat  than  strong  ones  and  made  “opening  societies  and  building 
the  infrastructure  of  democracy”  a  central  plank  of  America’s  response  to 
the  9/11  attacks.  Part  of  the  administration’s  new  security  policy  would  be 
to  “help  build  police  forces,  court  systems,  and  legal  codes,  local  and  pro¬ 
vincial  government  institutions,  and  electoral  systems.”  The  overarching 
goal  was  to  “make  the  world  not  just  safer  but  better.”^^  The  reasoning  of 
the  2002  NSS  placed  the  Bush  administration  squarely  in  the  Wilsonian 
tradition. Clearly,  the  president  had  changed  his  mind  about  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  attempting  to  build  nations. 

With  Bush’s  conversion  to  Wilsonianism  came  a  bevy  of  new  al¬ 
lies.  Academics  and  pundits  endorsed  and  amplified  Bush’s  worry  that 
state  failure  was  a  serious  security  issue.  For  example,  Lawrence  Korb 
and  Robert  Boorstin  of  the  Center  for  American  Progress  warned  that 
“weak  and  failing  states  pose  as  great  a  danger  to  the  American  people 
and  international  stability  as  do  potential  conflicts  among  the  great 
powers. Francis  Fukuyama,  professor  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies,  flatly  stated  that  weak  and  failed  states 
constitute  “the  single  most  critical  threat  to  US  national  security.” 

Once  an  idea  of  the  left,  the  belief  that  failed  states  are  threatening  found 
a  home  on  the  political  right  as  well.  In  July  2005,  longtime  Republican 
realist  Brent  Scowcroft  co-chaired  a  task  force  on  postconflict  capabilities 
convened  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Although  somewhat  less 
hyperbolic  than  other  reports,  the  task  force  proceeded  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  “[ajction  to  stabilize  and  rebuild  states  marked  by  conflict  is  not 
‘foreign  policy  as  social  work,’  a  favorite  quip  of  the  1990s.  It  is  equally  a 
humanitarian  concern  and  a  national  security  priority.”^®  The  report  advo¬ 
cated  tasking  the  national  security  adviser  with  directing  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  missions  and  making  stability  operations  a  top  priority  for 
the  military,  among  other  objectives. 

Barack  Obama  exhibited  little  disagreement  with  these  assumptions 
during  his  run  for  the  presidency.  In  an  essay  in  Foreign  Ajf airs,  Obama  ar¬ 
gued  in  2007  that  “since  extremely  poor  societies  and  weak  states  provide 
optimal  breeding  grounds  for  disease,  terrorism,  and  conflict,”  the  United 
States  must  “invest  in  building  capable,  democratic  states  that  can  estab¬ 
lish  healthy  and  educated  communities,  develop  markets,  and  generate 
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wealth.”^^  As  may  be  seen  below,  these  ideas  have  permeated  the  foreign 
policy  establishment  and  consequently  affected  US  foreign  policy. 

The  Growing  Focus  on  Nation 
Building  in  the  US  Government 

In  July  2004  the  State  Department  opened  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  (S/CRS),  borrowing  funds  and  per¬ 
sonnel  from  elsewhere  in  the  department.^^  The  creation  of  the  office  was 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  spearheaded  by  Senator  Richard 
Lugar  (R-IN)  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Joe  Biden  (D-DE)  and  Chuck  Hagel  (R-NE).^^  The  resolution 
sought  to  develop  a  civilian  response  capability  with  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  stabilization  and  reconstruction  work  in  countries  beset  by  conflict. 
This  new  capability  would  be  a  core  mission  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  US  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  Explaining  the 
bill  at  a  March  2004  hearing,  Lugar  argued,  “International  crises  are  inevi¬ 
table,  and  in  most  cases,  US  security  interests  will  be  threatened  by  sustained 
instability”^*^  A  few  weeks  later  on  National  Public  Radio,  Lugar  said,  “The 
sea  change,  really,  in  our  foreign  policy  is  that  now  it  is  acceptable  and,  in 
fact,  desirable  for  Americans  to  talk  about  successful  nation  building.”^^  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Congressional  Research  Service  report  published  at  the  time, 
the  desire  to  create  new  stabilization  and  reconstruction  capabilities  was 
rooted  in  concern  over  the  ongoing  Iraq  operation  and  the  desire  for  greater 
civilian  involvement  in  the  postconflict  phases  of  military  operations.^^ 

In  addition  to  “monitoring  political  and  economic  instability  world¬ 
wide  to  anticipate  the  need  for  mobilizing  United  States  and  international 
assistance  for  countries  or  regions  [in,  or  in  transition  from,  conflict  or 
civil  strife],”  the  office  is  tasked  with  “determining  the  appropriate  non¬ 
military  [responses  of  the]  United  States.”^^  While  the  law  created  a  legal 
basis  for  the  S/CRS,  Congress  starved  the  office  of  funding  in  the  2006 
foreign  operations  bill.  Although  Congress  allocated  $24.1  million  to  staff 
the  S/CRS,  it  zeroed  out  the  $  100-million  request  for  a  “conflict  response 
fund,”  which  would  have  created  a  standing  corps  of  nation  builders. 

Over  time,  however,  the  office  began  to  receive  greater  ffinding.  The 
Obama  administration’s  EY  2010  budget  request  included  $323.3  million 
for  the  Civilian  Stabilization  Initiative  (CSI),  roughly  a  fourfold  increase 
over  the  Bush  administration’s  budget  for  EY  2009.  While  Congress  cut 
the  flgure  down  to  $150  million,  including  $30  million  to  the  USAID, 
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that  still  represented  a  doubling  of  the  CSI  budget  in  one  year.  For  FY 
2011  the  Obama  administration  asked  for  $184  million  for  CSI.^° 

Despite  previous  setbacks,  the  Obama  administration  wants  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  of  establishing  a  standing  corps  of  nation  builders.  The 
budget  proposal  for  FY  2011  argues  for  a  continued  effort  in  building  up 
a  2,250-member  Civilian  Response  Corps  (CRC).  This  number  includes 
250  active  members  plus  another  2,000  standby  component  members. 
The  CRC  cuts  across  at  least  eight  federal  agencies,  including  State,  Justice, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Homeland  Security,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  USAID. 

As  the  above  numbers  indicate,  the  US  government’s  state-building  ef¬ 
forts  are  still  decidedly  limited.  The  S/CRS  is  playing  only  a  very  minor 
role  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  An  S/CRS  team  deployed  to  coordinate  US 
government  support  for  the  Afghan  presidential  elections  in  August  2009 
and  has  provided  modest  support  for  similar  activities  in  Iraq.  Beyond 
these  missions,  the  office’s  activities  have  been  limited  to  planning  exer¬ 
cises  and  coordinating  financial  support  in  places  such  as  Haiti,  Congo, 
and  Bangladesh. 

Similar  gaps  bedevil  US  efforts  to  deploy  so-called  provincial  recon¬ 
struction  teams  (PRT)  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Despite  forceful  national- 
security  appeals  for  Americans  to  join  PRTs  in  those  countries, the 
results  have  been  unimpressive.  As  of  2008  in  the  12  US— led  PRTs  in 
Afghanistan,  34  of  the  1,055  personnel  came  from  civilian  agencies.  In 
Iraq  in  2008  the  situation  was  somewhat  better:  roughly  450  Americans 
were  serving  in  the  28  US-led  PRTs,  360  of  whom  were  from  civilian  agen¬ 
cies. Still,  this  result  came  only  after  top  State  Department  officials 
toyed  with  the  ideas  of  forcing  Foreign  Service  personnel  to  deploy  to 
Iraq  and  adopting  military  rather  than  diplomatic  security  standards 
governing  their  deployments.^^  These  proposals  encountered  signifi¬ 
cant  resistance  within  State,  indicating  an  apparent  institutional  rigidity 
likely  to  hinder  any  effort  to  develop  a  workable  and  sizeable  corps  of 
on-call  nation  builders. 

In  late  2009,  Stuart  Bowen,  the  US  special  inspector  general  for  Iraq 
reconstruction,  offered  a  new  proposal  for  coordinating  reconstruction 
and  stabilization:  a  US  Office  for  Contingency  Operations  (USOCO). 
According  to  Bowen,  the  new  office  would  “solve  the  unity  of  command 
problems  encountered  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  .  .  .  [and  have]  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  managing  the  relief  and  reconstruction  component”  resulting 
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from  future  US  conflict  by  acting  as  the  single  point  of  contact  between 
military  and  civilian  reconstruction  teams. Though  only  a  proposal,  it  is 
yet  another  example  of  the  continued  growth  of  a  bureaucracy  being  built 
around  the  idea  that  America  should  attempt  to  flx  failed  states. 

Along  with  changes  in  the  State  Department  and  other  civilian  agencies, 
the  US  military  has  made  significant  changes  to  its  doctrine  to  protect  the 
United  States  from  the  threat  posed  by  the  supposed  state-failure/terrorism 
nexus. Senior  military  officers  have  taken  their  cues  from  civilian  opinion 
leaders  who  contend  that  the  US  government  must  improve  its  capacity  for 
nation  building.  In  particular,  two  new  held  manuals  are  rooted  in  the  idea 
that  to  protect  the  country  against  terrorism,  Washington  will  have  to  create 
effective  governments  in  other  countries. 

Of  particular  importance  is  Field  Manual  3-24,  the  US  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  manual  for  waging  counterinsurgency  (COIN),  which  was  released 
in  late  2006  to  an  unusual  amount  of  attention.  After  being  downloaded 
1.5  million  times  within  the  first  month  from  the  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
Marine  Corps  Web  sites,  the  manual  was  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  and  reviewed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
New  York  Times,  where  it  received  an  editors’  choice  award. 

The  interest  is  understandable.  As  held  manuals  go,  it  is  a  page-turner. 
The  writing  team  went  out  of  its  way  to  avoid  bland,  jargony  prose  and 
also  reached  out  to  civilian  experts  on  matters  of  substance.  Georgetown 
University  professor  Colin  Kahl  called  the  new  held  manual  “the  single 
best  distillation  of  current  knowledge  about  irregular  warfare.”^^  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Stathis  Kalyvas  described  the  sweep  and  breadth  of  the  document, 
noting  that  it  proposed  “a  strategy  of  competitive  state  building  combin¬ 
ing  targeted,  selective  violence  and  population  control,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  dissemination  of  a  credible  mass  ideology,  the  creation  of  modern 
state  structures,  the  imposition  of  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  spurring  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  on  the  other.”^^ 

The  Army  released  FM  3-07,  Stability  Operations,  two  years  later.  Perhaps 
anticipating  public  skepticism  toward  a  repeat  of  recent  wars,  LTG  William 
B.  Caldwell  IV,  commander  of  the  US  Army’s  Combined  Arms  Center,  pre¬ 
dicted:  “America’s  future  abroad  is  unlikely  to  resemble  Afghanistan  or  Iraq, 
where  we  grapple  with  the  burden  of  nation-building  under  Are.  Instead,  we 
will  work  through  and  with  the  community  of  nations  to  defeat  insurgency, 
assist  fragile  states,  and  provide  vital  humanitarian  aid  to  the  suffering.”^® 
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As  demonstrated  above,  the  assumptions  underlying  these  doctrinal  de¬ 
velopments  are  consonant  with  the  emerging  consensus  in  Washington. 
The  stability  operations  field  manual  asserts,  for  example,  that  “the  greatest 
threat  to  our  national  security  comes  not  in  the  form  of  terrorism  or  ambi¬ 
tious  powers,  but  from  fragile  states  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
for  the  most  basic  needs  of  their  people.”'^^ 

Still,  the  reason  for  focusing  on  counterinsurgency  and  stability  opera¬ 
tions  is  the  belief,  as  Caldwell  described  it,  that  today’s  is  an  “era  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  persistent  conflict,”  and  that  these  conditions  are  likely  to 
endure  into  the  future. But  one  searches  in  vain  for  a  time  when  the  US 
military  justified  its  doctrine  on  the  assumptions  that  the  age  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  certainty  and  abating  conflict.  Moreover,  as  journalist  Thomas 
Ricks  has  pointed  out,  the  title  of  the  manual  is  inaccurate.  Ricks  noted 
that  the  United  States  did  not  invade  Iraq  or  Afghanistan  to  provide  sta¬ 
bility,  but  rather  to  precipitate  social  and  political  change,  and  suggested 
that  a  more  apt  description  of  US  policy  in  these  countries  would  be 
“revolutionary  operations.”^^ 

As  the  lead  authors  of  the  counterinsurgency  manual  noted  in  Military 
Review,  the  United  States’  superior  capabilities  in  conventional  warfare 
make  it  likely  that  future  opponents  will  be  more  inclined  to  resort  to 
irregular  methods,  such  as  terrorism  and  insurgency,  to  achieve  their  po¬ 
litical  goals  and  prevent  the  United  States  from  achieving  its  goals. Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  military  leaders  are  taking  steps  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  waging  counterinsurgency  and  postconflict  stabilization  missions. 
DoD  Directive  3000.05  declared  that  stability  operations  constituted  a 
“core  US  military  mission”  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  placed 
such  operations  at  the  same  priority  level  as  combat. 

Even  budget  priorities  are  slowly  beginning  to  shift  toward  capabilities 
for  nation  building.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  argued  in  a  2007 
speech  that  because  it  was  hard  to  conceive  of  any  peer  competitor 
arising  in  the  coming  years,  an  increasing  share  of  the  national  security 
budget  should  be  dedicated  to  influencing  political  change  in  small,  weak 
countries. In  keeping  with  this  view.  Gates  has  justified  efforts  to  cut 
conventional  platforms  such  as  the  F-22  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  ir¬ 
relevant  to  today’s  wars."^^  While  sizeable  cuts  to  conventional  platforms 
do  not  appear  on  the  horizon,  it  is  clear  that  GOIN  and  nation-building 
enthusiasts  have  taken  a  seat  at  the  DoD  table  and  are  working  to  expand 
their  shares  of  the  budget. 
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Given  the  growing  acceptance  of  arguments  about  failed  states  and  the 
fact  that  these  ideas  have  begun  to  affect  US  foreign  policy,  it  is  striking 
how  ill-defined  the  terms  of  debate  have  been.  How  can  we  measure  state 
failure?  What  are  the  historical  correlations  between  the  attributes  of  failed 
states  and  the  supposed  security  threats  they  pose?  Below  we  show  that  by 
the  established  definitions  of  state  failure  and  a  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  word  “threat,”  failed  states  almost  always  miss  the  mark. 

Impressionism  as  Social  Science 

A  survey  of  the  formal  studies  of  state  failure  reveals  a  methodological 
wasteland.  Analysts  have  created  a  number  of  listings  of  failed  states, 
which  have,  in  fairness,  overlapped  considerably;  all  are  populated  by  poor 
countries,  many  of  which  have  been  wracked  by  interstate  or  civil  vio¬ 
lence.^®  However,  instead  of  adhering  to  basic  social-scientific  standards 
of  inquiry,  in  which  questions  or  puzzles  are  observed  and  then  theories 
are  described  and  tested  using  clearly  defined  independent  and  dependent 
variables,  analysts  began  by  drawing  up  a  category — failed  state — and 
then  attempted  to  create  data  sets  from  which  theoretical  inferences  could 
be  induced. 

To  take  one  prominent  case,  the  authors  of  the  State  Failure  Task  Force 
Report  contracted  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency’s  Directorate  of  In¬ 
telligence  chose  to  adjust  their  definition  of  “failed  state”  after  their  initial 
criteria  did  not  produce  an  adequate  data  set  for  the  quantitative  tests  the 
researchers  wanted  to  perform.  After  dramatically  expanding  the  defini¬ 
tion,  the  task  force  produced  almost  six  times  more  countries  that  could 
be  coded  “failed”  as  compared  with  their  original  criteria  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  their  statistical  analysis.  They  justified  this  highly  question¬ 
able  decision  on  the  judgment  that  “events  that  fall  beneath  [the]  total- 
collapse  threshold  often  pose  challenges  to  US  foreign  policy  as  well.”^^ 
Subsequently,  the  task  force  changed  its  name  to  the  “Political  Instability 
Task  Force”  and  appeared  to  back  away  from  the  term  failed  state. 

Beyond  methodological  shortcomings,  the  lists  of  failed  states  reveal 
only  that  there  are  many  countries  plagued  by  severe  problems.  The  top 
10  states  in  the  2009  Fund  for  Vtzcd Foreign  Policy  magazine  Failed  States 
Index  include  two  countries  the  United  States  occupies  (Iraq  and  Afghani¬ 
stan),  one  country  without  any  central  government  to  speak  of  (Soma¬ 
lia),  four  poor  African  states  (Zimbabwe,  Chad,  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  and  the  Central  African  Republic),  two  resource-rich  but 
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unstable  African  countries  (Sudan  and  Guinea)  and  a  nuclear-armed 
Muslim  country,  population  176  million  (Pakistan).  The  sheer  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  countries  on  the  lists  makes  clear  that  few  policy  conclu¬ 
sions  could  be  drawn  about  a  country  based  on  its  designation  as  a 
failed  state. 

In  fact,  what  has  happened  is  that  analysts  have  seized  on  an  important 
single  data  point — ^Afghanistan  in  the  1990s  and  2000s — and  used  it  to 
justify  a  focus  on  failed  states  more  broadly.  Because  Afghanistan  met 
anyone’s  definition  of  failed  state  and  because  it  clearly  contained  a  threat, 
analysts  concluded  en  masse  that  failed  states  were  threatening.  When 
confronted  with  the  reality  that  the  countries  regularly  included  on  lists  of 
failed  states  include  such  strategic  non-entities  as  the  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Congo,  Liberia,  and  East  Timor,  advocates  of  focusing  on  state 
failure  routinely  point  back  at  the  single  case  that  can  be  justified  directly 
on  US  national  security  grounds:  Afghanistan.^^ 

Even  in  Afghanistan,  however,  remedying  the  condition  of  “state  failure” 
would  not  have  eliminated  the  threat,  and  eliminating  the  threat — by  kill¬ 
ing  or  capturing  Osama  bin  Laden  and  his  confederates — ^would  not  have 
remedied  the  “failure.”  The  fact  that  expansive  claims  about  the  significance 
of  state  failure  have  been  used  to  market  studies  of  the  subject,  when  viewed 
in  light  of  the  diverse  and  mostly  nonthreatening  states  deemed  “failed,” 
leaves  the  impression  of  a  bait  and  switch. 

Eor  instance,  the  2007  update  of  the  Eailed  States  Index  promises 
on  the  magazine’s  cover  to  explain  “why  the  world’s  weakest  countries 
pose  the  greatest  danger.”  The  opening  lines  of  the  article  declare  that 
failed  states  “aren’t  just  a  danger  to  themselves.  They  can  threaten  the 
progress  and  stability  of  countries  half  a  world  away.”  Strikingly,  then, 
the  article  does  little  to  back  up  or  even  argue  these  claims.  It  instead 
shrugs  that  “failing  states  are  a  diverse  lot”  and  that  “there  are  few 
easy  answers  to  their  troubles.”  By  2009,  the  index  was  conceding  that 
“greater  risk  of  failure  is  not  always  synonymous  with  greater  conse¬ 
quences  of  failure,”  and  that  the  state  failure-terrorism  link  “is  less 
clear  than  many  have  come  to  assume.”^^ 

Given  these  concessions  undermining  the  idea  that  state  failure  is 
threatening,  one  wonders  why  scholars  continue  to  study  failed  states  at 
all.  As  seen  above,  the  countries  on  lists  of  failed  states  are  so  diverse  that 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  about  a  state’s  designation  as  failed. 
But  the  purpose,  one  would  think,  of  creating  a  new  category  of  states 
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would  be  to  unify  countries  that  share  attributes  that  can  inform  either 
how  we  think  about  these  states  or  how  we  craft  policies  toward  these 
states.  Instead,  the  scholarship  on  state  failure  has  arbitrarily  grouped 
together  countries  that  have  so  little  in  common  that  neither  academic 
research  nor  policy  work  should  be  influenced  by  this  concept.  Despite 
repeated  claims  to  the  contrary,  learning  that  a  task  force  has  deemed  a 
particular  state  “failed”  is  not  particularly  useful. 

Start  with  the  Conclusions 
and  Work  Backward 

Existing  scholarship  on  state  failure  seems  to  indicate  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  led  to  the  analysis,  rather  than  vice  versa.  Scholars  who  argue  that 
“failed  state”  is  a  meaningful  category  and/or  indicative  of  threat  provide 
a  rationale  for  American  interventionism  around  the  globe.  Given  the 
arbitrary  creation  of  the  category  “failed  state”  and  the  extravagant  claims 
about  its  signiflcance,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  research 
on  failed  states  constitutes,  as  one  analyst  put  it,  “an  eminently  political 
discourse,  counseling  intervention,  trusteeship,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  state  form  for  wide  swaths  of  the  globe.”^^ 

The  policy  proposals  offered  by  state  failure  theorists  certainly  meet  this 
description.  In  2003  retired  diplomats  James  Hooper  and  Paul  Williams 
argued  for  what  they  called  “earned  sovereignty” — the  idea  being  that  tar¬ 
get  states  would  need  to  climb  back  into  the  good  graces  of  the  interven¬ 
ing  power  to  regain  their  sovereignty.  In  some  cases,  this  would  mean  that 
domestic  governments  would  perform  whatever  functions  were  allowed 
by  the  intervener,  but  other  duties  would  be  retained  by  the  outside  actor. 
“The  element  of  shared  sovereignty  is  quite  flexible  ...  as  well  as  the  time 
frame  of  shared  sovereignty.  ...  In  some  instances,  it  may  be  indefinite 
and  subject  to  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions  as  opposed  to  specified 
timelines.”^"*  The  premise  seems  to  be  that  countries  will  be  returned  to 
the  control  of  their  indigenous  populations  when  the  intervener  decides 
it  is  appropriate. 

James  Fearon  and  David  Laitin,  both  political  science  professors  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  promote  a  new  doctrine  that  “may  be  described  as  neo¬ 
trusteeship,  or  more  provocatively,  postmodern  imperialism.”^^  As  they 
see  it,  this  policy  should  not  carry  the  stigma  of  nineteenth-  or  twentieth- 
century  imperialism.  “[W]e  are  not  advocating  or  endorsing  imperialism 
with  the  connotation  of  exploitation  and  permanent  rule  by  foreigners.” 
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On  the  contrary,  Fearon  and  Laitin  explain,  “Postmodern  imperialism 
may  have  exploitative  aspects,  but  these  are  to  be  condemned.”^*^ 

While  perhaps  not  intentionally  exploitative,  postmodern  imperialism 
certainly  does  appear  to  entail  protracted  and  quasi-permanent  rule  by 
foreigners.  Fearon  and  Laitin  admit  that  in  postmodern  imperialism,  “the 
search  for  an  exit  strategy  is  delusional,  if  this  means  a  plan  under  which 
full  control  of  domestic  security  is  to  be  handed  back  to  local  authorities 
by  a  certain  date  in  the  near  future.”^^  To  the  contrary:  “for  some  cases 
complete  exit  by  the  interveners  may  never  be  possible”;  rather,  the  end¬ 
game  is  “to  make  the  national  level  of  government  irrelevant  for  people  in 
comparison  to  the  local  and  supranational  levels.”^®  Thus,  in  Fearon  and 
Laitin’s  model,  nation  building  may  not  be  an  appropriate  term;  their  ideas 
would  more  accurately  be  described  as  nation  ending,  replacing  national 
governments  with  a  supranational  governing  order. 

Stephen  D.  Krasner,  director  of  the  State  Department’s  policy  plan¬ 
ning  staff  under  George  W.  Bush  and  a  leading  advocate  of  focusing  the 
department  increasingly  on  state  building,  believes  that  the  “rules  of  con¬ 
ventional  sovereignty  ...  no  longer  work,  and  their  inadequacies  have  had 
deleterious  consequences  for  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak.”^^ 

Krasner  concludes  that  to  resolve  this  dilemma,  “Alternative  institutional 
arrangements  supported  by  external  actors,  such  as  de  facto  trusteeships 
and  shared  sovereignty,  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  policy  options.”'^^ 
He  is  explicit  about  the  implications  of  those  policies  and  admits  that  in  a 
trusteeship,  international  actors  would  remain  in  control  indefinitely.  The 
intervening  power  would  maintain  the  prerogative  of  revoking  the  target’s 
sovereignty  and  should  make  no  assumptions  of  withdrawal  in  the  short 
or  medium  term.*^^ 

Krasner’s  candor  about  the  implications  of  his  policy  views,  however, 
was  not  equaled  by  a  willingness  to  label  them  accurately.  “For  policy  pur¬ 
poses,  it  would  be  best  to  refer  to  shared  sovereignty  as  ‘partnerships.’  This 
would  more  easily  let  policymakers  engage  in  organized  hypocrisy,  that  is, 
saying  one  thing  and  doing  another.  .  .  .  Shared  sovereignty  or  partner¬ 
ships  would  make  no  claim  to  being  an  explicit  alternative  to  conventional 
sovereignty.  It  would  allow  actors  to  obfuscate  the  fact  that  their  behavior 
would  be  inconsistent  with  their  principles.”'^^ 

Development  experts  with  an  interest  in  state  failure  agree  that  seizing 
political  control  of  weak  states  is  the  answer.  Paul  Collier,  for  example, 
writes  that  outside  powers  should  take  on  the  responsibility  of  providing 
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public  goods  in  failed  states,  including  security  guarantees  to  indigenous 
governments  that  pass  Western  democracy  tests,  and  the  removal  of  guar¬ 
antees  coupled  with  the  encouragement  of  coups  against  governments 
that  fail  such  tests. 

In  part,  these  sweeping  admonitions  to  simply  seize  politico-military 
control  of  the  countries  in  question  result  from  the  failure  to  determine 
which  of  the  “failedness”  indicators  should  be  addressed  first  or  whether 
there  is  any  order  at  all.  While  some  studies  have  proposed  hierarchies 
of  objectives,  starting  with  security  and  ending  with  development,*^^  it  is 
clear  that  for  many  analysts,  the  causal  arrows  zigzag  across  the  diagram. 
Each  metric  is  tangled  up  with  others,  forcing  those  arguing  for  interven¬ 
tion  to  advocate  simultaneous  execution  of  a  number  of  extraordinarily 
ambitious  tasks.  David  Kilcullen  lists  “cueing  and  synchronization  of  de¬ 
velopment,  governance,  and  security  efforts,  building  them  in  a  simulta¬ 
neous,  coordinated  way  that  supports  the  political  strategy”  as  only  one 
of  eight  “best  practices”  for  counterinsurgents.*^^  In  Afghanistan,  the  flow 
chart  of  the  December  2009  strategy  seeking  to  repair  that  state  looked 
more  like  a  parody:  *^*^ 
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Discussing  this  dilemma  of  interlocking  objectives  in  the  context  of 
Afghanistan,  Rory  Stewart  remarks  that: 

Policymakers  perceive  Afghanistan  through  the  categories  of  counter-terrorism, 
counter-insurgency,  state-building  and  economic  development.  These  categories  are 
so  closely  linked  that  you  can  put  them  in  almost  any  sequence  or  combination. 
You  need  to  defeat  the  Taliban  in  order  to  build  a  state  and  you  need  to  build  a  state 
in  order  to  defeat  the  Taliban.  There  cannot  be  security  without  development, 
or  development  without  security.  If  you  have  the  Taliban  you  have  terrorists,  if 
you  don’t  have  development  you  have  terrorists,  and  as  Obama  informed  the  New 
Yorker,  “If  you  have  ungoverned  spaces,  they  become  havens  for  terrorists.”^^ 

Not  only  do  all  bad  things  go  together  in  these  analyses,  but  it  also 
becomes  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  discern  which  objective  should  be 
the  primary  focus  of  state-building  efforts.  Similarly,  on  the  issue  of  state 
building  and  democracy,  Francis  Fukuyama  informs  readers  that  “before 
you  can  have  a  democracy,  you  must  have  a  state,  but  to  have  a  legitimate 
and  therefore  durable  state  you  must  have  democracy.”  Acknowledging 
the  circularity  of  this  argument,  Fukuyama  offered  only  the  rather  un¬ 
satisfying  concession  that  the  two  ends  “are  intertwined,  but  the  precise 
sequencing  of  how  and  when  to  build  the  distinct  but  interlocking  institu¬ 
tions  needs  very  careful  thought.”'^^  This  is  a  platitude  and  should  be  cold 
comfort  to  policymakers  who  are  being  urged  forward  by  the  same  experts 
to  perform  these  ambitious  tasks. 

The  High  Costs  of  Targeting  State  Failure 

We  have  argued  that  the  “failed  state”  category  is  a  vacuous  construct 
and  that  the  countries  frequently  referred  to  as  failed  states  are  not  in¬ 
herently  threatening.  For  those  whom  we  have  not  convinced,  however, 
we  now  examine  the  historical  record  and  attempt  to  examine  the  costs 
of  a  national  security  policy  that  placed  a  high  priority  on  attempting  to 
fix  failed  states.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  cost 
of  any  mission  beforehand.  Historically,  however,  such  operations  have 
been  extremely  costly  and  difficult. 

In  a  study  for  the  RAND  Corporation,  James  Dobbins  and  his  co¬ 
authors  attempt  to  draft  a  rule-of-thumb  measure  for  the  costs  of  nation 
building  in  a  hypothetical  scenario  involving  a  country  of  five  million 
people  and  $500  per  capita  GDP.®  For  less  ambitious  “peacekeeping” 
missions,  they  calculate  the  need  for  1.6  foreign  troops  and  0.2  foreign 
police  per  1,000  population,  and  $1.5  billion  per  year.  In  the  more  ambitious 
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“peace  enforcement”  scenarios,  they  figure  13  foreign  troops  and  1.6  foreign 
police  per  1,000  population,  and  $15.6  billion  per  year.^° 

Curiously,  though,  Dobbins  et  al.  approach  this  problem  by  deriving 
average  figures  from  eight  historical  nation  building  (“peace  enforcement”) 
missions,  five  of  which  they  had  coded  in  a  previous  study  to  indicate  whether 
or  not  they  had  been  successful.  One  of  these  (Japan)  they  coded  as  “very 
successful,”  two  (Somalia  and  Haiti)  were  “not  successful,”  one  (Bosnia) 
was  a  “mixed”  result,  and  one  (Kosovo)  was  a  “modest  success.”^^  The 
authors  then  simply  averaged  the  costs  of  these  missions  and  deemed  the 
resulting  figures  to  be  a  rule  of  thumb. It  is  unclear  why  future  missions 
should  be  based  on  historical  experience  when  the  historical  examples  used 
to  derive  the  figures  produced  successes,  failures,  and  results  in  between. 

Our  methodological  criticism  notwithstanding,  even  taking  Dobbins 
et  al.  on  their  own  terms  reveals  how  remarkably  costly  it  is  to  attempt  to 
fix  failed  states.  Using  the  model  laid  out  in  Dobbins  et  ah,  we  calculated 
the  cost  of  nation  building  in  three  countries:  Yemen,  Somalia,  and  Pakistan. 
A  peace  enforcement  mission  in  Yemen  would  cost  roughly  $78  billion 
the  first  year,  whereas  a  peacekeeping  mission  would  cost  roughly  $  1 2  bil¬ 
lion  the  first  year.  Similar  missions  in  Somalia,  with  a  smaller  population 
and  a  smaller  per  capita  GDP,  would  only  cost  around  $30  billion  and  $3 
billion,  respectively.^^ 

In  the  case  of  a  larger  country,  like  Pakistan,  the  costs  would  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher.  A  peace  enforcement  operation  in  Pakistan  would  cost 
approximately  $582  billion  the  first  year,  while  a  peacekeeping  operation 
would  cost  around  $81  billion.  In  all  these  examples,  the  peace  enforce¬ 
ment  numbers  contain  very  high  military  costs.  According  to  Dobbins’ 
model,  a  peace  enforcement  operation  in  Pakistan  would  require  more 
than  two  million  international  soldiers,  costing  about  $200,000  each.^^ 

Analysts  Frederick  Kagan  and  Michael  O’Hanlon  suggest  that  even  for 
the  minimal  task  of  trying  to  tip  the  balance  of  an  intra-Pakistani  con¬ 
flict,  the  “international  community”  would  need  to  contribute  between 
100,000  and  200,000  troops  (only  50,000-100,000  of  whom  would  be  US, 
they  suggest),  and  this  represents  “the  best  of  all  the  worst-case  scenarios.”^^ 
As  quickly  becomes  clear,  intervening  in  any  of  the  frequently  mentioned 
failed  states  implies  significant  costs. 

As  Kilcullen  observes  in  the  context  of  counterinsurgency,  a  corps  of 
state  builders  should  be  available  to  stay  in  the  country  indefinitely.  He 
proposes  that  “key  personnel  (commanders,  ambassadors,  political  staffs. 
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aid  mission  chiefs,  key  advisers,  and  intelligence  officers)  in  a  counter¬ 
insurgency  campaign  should  be  there  ‘for  the  duration’ But  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  Western  governments  possess  large  pools  of  workers  willing 
and  well-equipped  to  deploy  to  Bangladesh,  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo,  or  Haiti  “for  the  duration.”  Western  civil  services — and  even 
most,  if  not  all.  Western  militaries — are  not  comprised  of  a  separate  class 
of  citizens  who  live  their  lives  in  far-flung  locales,  away  from  family  and 
country,  indeflnitely.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  addition  to  the  struc¬ 
tural  changes  highlighted  above,  a  number  of  policy  reports  have  called 
for  radical  overhauls  of  the  national  security  establishment  in  the  United 
States  so  that  it  can  be  better  tailored  to  repair  failed  states. 

Failed  Thinking,  Not  Failed  States 

From  new  military  doctrines  and  budget  priorities,  to  state-building 
offices  in  the  State  Department,  to  the  myriad  proposals  for  transform¬ 
ing  the  entire  US  national  security  establishment,  a  long-term  strategy 
of  flxing  failed  states  would  entail  dramatic  change  and  high  costs.  More 
appropriate — and  far  less  costly — than  such  dramatic  changes  would  be  a 
fundamental  rethinking  of  the  role  of  nation  building  and  the  relevance  of 
state  failure  to  national  security  planning.  However,  this  does  not  appear 
likely.  Thrust  forward  by  the  claims  of  threat,  but  unequipped  with  the 
expensive  tools  necessary  for  the  task,  policymakers  look  likely  to  persist 
in  the  failed  approach  to  the  subject  that  they  have  applied  in  recent  years. 
If  we  intend  to  seriously  embark  on  a  plan  to  build  nations,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  bear  heavy  costs  in  time,  money,  and  lives — or  we  must  be 
prepared  to  fail. 

Moreover,  no  matter  how  evenhanded  the  United  States  may  attempt  to 
be,  if  US  personnel  are  on  the  ground  in  dangerous  parts  of  the  world,  Amer¬ 
icans  could  be  forced  to  choose  sides  in  other  countries’  internal  conflicts, 
and  the  nation  could  become  entangled  militarily  when  its  vital  interests  are 
not  at  stake. For  instance,  if  our  nation  builders  are  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty,  will  there  be  a  US  military  response?  It  seems  likely  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  would  demand  military  retaliation,  and  at  that  point, 
the  United  States  could  And  itself  facing  a  choice  of  either  a  spiraling  mili¬ 
tary  escalation  (as  in  Vietnam)  or  a  humiliating  retreat  (as  in  Somalia).  Both 
of  those  prospects  are  troubling  but  may  emerge  if  policymakers  pursue  a 
strategy  of  flxing  failed  states  without  broad  public  support. 
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The  essence  of  strategy  is  effectively  balancing  ends,  ways,  and  means. 
Squandering  scarce  resources  on  threats  that  exist  primarily  in  the  minds 
of  policymakers  is  one  indication  that,  as  Richard  Betts  has  pointed  out, 
“US  policymakers  have  lost  the  ability  to  think  clearly  about  defense  policy.”^^ 
The  entire  concept  of  state  failure  is  flawed.  The  countries  that  appear 
on  the  various  lists  of  failed  states  reveal  that  state  failure  almost  never 
produces  meaningful  threats  to  US  national  security.  Further,  attempting 
to  remedy  state  failure — that  is,  embarking  on  an  ambitious  project  of 
nation  or  state  building — would  be  extremely  costly  and  of  dubious  utility. 
Given  these  connected  realities,  policymakers  would  be  wise  to  cast  off 
the  entire  concept  of  state  failure  and  to  evaluate  potential  threats  to  US 
national  security  with  a  much  more  critical  eye. 
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